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Ir has come indirectly to our notice that 
the brief editorial reference to Mr. Speer in 
the October number has given rise to a mis- 
understanding, which we take pleasure in 
correcting. Mr. Speer enters, thisterm, upon 
his duties as Assistant in Religious Instruction 
at Princeton University. He is at the same 
time taking the regular theological course 
and has in no respect given up his purpose of 
going to the foreign field. 





Tue December number of the Hamilton 
Review contains a thoughtful editorial on 
“A Course in the English Bible at Hamil- 
ton,” advocating it as “not only highly ad- 
visable but very practicable.” When the 
matter is thus taken up and urged by stu- 





dents themselves, friends will not be slow 
about providing the needed endowments for 
a professorship of Biblical Literature. 





THERE is without doubt a profound sympa- 
thy with this movement among the faculties 
of the majority of the colleges of North 
America. This is evident from the many 
letters received lately in reference to the 
articles by Dr. Burroughs. Little can be 
done, however, without special funds. There 
are few college faculties where the bright 
and earnest professors are not worked at the 
limit of their strength; and so the proper 
development of a systematic course of Bibli- 
cal study is impracticable. Let there be a 
strong and continued agitation of the matter 
by the students of any well established col- 
lege, and the funds for a new professorship 
will be forthcoming. 





WE call attention to a notice on another 
page of the World’s Conference at Amster- 
dam in August. The State committees nom- 
inate delegates from each State, every five 
Associations being entitled to one delegate. 
It is highly desirable that at least one of the 
delegates from a State be a college man. 
We urge the collegiate sub-committee on 
each State committee to select a representa- 
tive student without delay and proceed to 
make it possible for him to go. His reports 
to the college Associations of his State next 
year will be of great interest and stimulus. 





THE youngest college Association was 
formed December 3d, in the French Protest- 
ant College at Springfield, Mass. It already 
has upwards of forty members. This is sig- 
nificant, when we remember that this is the 
only French Protestant college inthe country; 
and especially when we remember how 
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rapidly the French population is increasing 
throughout our country. From it will 
come young men, who will take charge of the 
French Departments of our city Associations. 
It will influence many a young man to be- 
come a missionary among his people on this 
continent, or in his native land. We give 
it a most hearty welcome. 


Tue General Council of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew has appointed as its General 
Secretary Mr. John W. Wood. He will 
enter almost at once upon an extensive visi- 
tation among the Chapters of the Brother- 
hood, quite a number of which have been 
formed in colleges, where Churchmen are 
found in sufficient numbers. These Chapters 
affiliate cordially, as a rule, with the Associa- 
tion, where it is doing a vigorous work. The 
rapid growth of the Brotherhood among the 
young men of the Protestant Episcopal 
church has made necessary this appointment 
of a traveling Secretary to stimulate, develop 
and wisely organize the wide-spread work. 
The INTERCOLLEGIAN congratulates the Broth- 
erhood on its happy choice. 


Two names which are becoming closely 
identified with Association work in Japan are 
those of Messrs. N. Murakami and S. Niwa. 
The former has been a leader in the work 
among students ever since he called the first 
meeting of students to consider it, when, in- 
deed, he and two or three others were con- 
sidered to be the only Christians in the higher 
Government colleges. The latter is asso- 
ciated with Mr. Swift in the secretaryship of 
the Associations in Tokyo. We hope to keep 
our readers in close connection with develop- 
ments in Japan through letters from those 
who are thus closely identified with the prog- 
ress of the work. Theletter in this issue 
from Mr. Murakami about the second College 
Conference in Japan will be read with in- 
terest. 


On another page will be found the an- 
nouncement of the coming Volunteer con- 
vention. That it will be a notable gathering 
goes without saying. It will be uniquely 


significant in at least three particulars. It 
will be the first gathering at which the full 
strength of the Volunteer movement will ap- 
pear. Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Young Women’s Christian Associations and 
Theological Seminaries—all will be repre- 
sented from Canada to Texas. It will be the 
first convention ever held with the keynote 
“the evangelization of the world in this gen- 
eration.” It will be the first convention ever 
held in America at which the representatives 
of all denominations will come together. 

Every college Association should have a 
share in this convention. It will undoubted- 
ly mark a new era in our mission work, and 
whatever affects the Movement influences the 
Association work, of which it is a constituent 
part. Let each Association choose its ablest 
representative and send him. 

A great spiritual impulse should follow 
such a gathering as this. Let every Associa- 
tion remember it in constant prayer. 


On the last Thursday of this month the 
Day of Prayer will be widely observed in our 
colleges. It is an anniversary of great sig- 
nificance, and to those who realize and extend 
this significance, it becomes a day of great 
blessing. It is no exaggeration to say that 
in many colleges a special outpouring of the 
Spirit is as regular as the Day itself, but these 
are the colleges where, in a measure, every 
day is also a Day of Prayer. Such results 
come of gradual growth ; they cannbt be ob- 
tained by a sudden effort. 

Mr. Wishard in a personal letter urges that 
1891 be made a year of special prayer for 
missionary work throughout the world. A 
Year of Prayer! If our three hundred 
Associations were banded together for a year 
of earnest, pointed prayer, what a blessing 
we might expect! It would cover not only 
the work abroad but that at home, not only 
the mission movement but Mr. Sayford’s 
evangelistic work, not only these special lines 
of activity but the whole plan of work by 
college men for themselves, for their fellows 
and for the cause of Christ. It would be a 
memorable and fruitful year, a year of tender 
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memories, a year from which many men 
would date the true commencement of their 
life. 


A VALUED correspondent has recently writ- 
ten to the INTERCOLLEGIAN urging the im- 
portance of pushing the organization of 
Associations in preparatory schools. He 
rightly points out the fact that many of the 
large preparatory schools are as important as 
the average college, that they do work which 
is advancing all the while in grade, and that 
they furnish the Christian nucleus of the 
college Association. Ali these arguments are 
profoundly true. The last one is sufficient in 
itself to justify a careful visitation and organ- 
ization of every fitting school in the United 
States. 

The problem isa pressing one. Something 
has been done to meet it, as a careful exami- 
nation of the list of Associations, published 
in the November INTERCOLLEGIAN, will show. 
Sixty out of the 338 Associations are in fitting 
schools. Very much more remains to be 
done. The valuable codperation of the stu- 
dent deputations with the [Intercollegiate 
Secretaries this year will probably result in 
the formation of Associations in many of 
these schools, hitherto unvisited, simply be- 
cause an Intercollegiate Secretary is but 
mortal and cannot possibly accomplish all 
that his desires for the best interests of the 
work would dictate. 


The Size of the Bible Training Class. 


Partly on account of scarcity of suitable 
leaders and partly because students are ac- 
customed to meeting in large classes, there is 
a tendency in many colleges to make the 
Training classes larger than are productive 
of the best results. Some classes have as 
many as sixteen members. There are sev- 
eral reasons why two classes of eight each are 
mueh to be preferred. 

1. Two leaders are developed instead of one. 

2. The class is much easier to lead. 

3. Each member feels a greater responsi- 
bility for preparing the lesson and doing per- 
sonal work every week. 


4. Interest increases as each one has more 
opportunity to take part. 

5. Twice as many actual cases are studied. 

6. There is more perfect sympathy and 
hence greater freedom in the class. 

7. There is less formality, more complete 
confidence and secrecy. 

8. It is easier to find a suitable time for 
meeting. 

For these reasons, it is thought best, how- 
ever large the Bible classes are which follow 
other methods of study, that the Training 
classes be small. Experience shows that 
classes of six or eight, or at most ten, are 
likely to be the most effective. 

J. Campsett Wuite. 


Mr. Sayford’s Recent Tour. 


The work accomplished by Mr. Sayford on 
his recent tour has been one of the most en- 
couraging features of the Christian activity 
among the colleges during the past few weeks. 

Beginning at Pennsylvania State College, 
one of the most difficult fields in the country, 
the first revival in the history of the institu- 
tion was inaugurated and promoted. At least 
twenty young men expressed a determination 
to begin the Christian life. At Lafayette a 
profound impression was made on the entire 
student body. The meetings soon outgrew 
the Association hall and were transferred to 
the chapel, where they continued to grow in 
interest and power until the close. Many of 
the most popular students were reached, and 
the spiritual tone of the college life was 
greatly improved. Mr. Sayford.found the 
conditions unfavorable for his work at Lehigh 
in that the students were widely scattered 
through two cities. He passed on tothe Hill 
School—one of the leading fitting schools in 
the country. Here all the students attended 
the meetings, and Principal Meigs assures us 
that lasting and untold good was done. 
Pennsylvania College was next visited. This 
was Mr. Sayford’s old college and he was 
enthusiastically received by both students and 
faculty. His work was followed by the first 
strong religious awakening in the college for 
many years. Many manly fellows expressed 
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a decision to follow Christ. President 
McKnight bears the following testimony : 
“ His clear, earnest and forceful presentation 
of the great truths of the Gospel, especially 
his pungent protest against evil habits, has 
elevated the morality and Christian life of 
the institution, and started impulses toward 
righteousness which, we believe, will be pro- 
ductive of lasting good.” 

At Richmond he had an opportunity to 
touch the seventeen colleges of Virginia 
through the 175 delegates in convention 
assembled. His confidential talk came with 
overwhelming power here as elsewhere. A 
revival followed his short stay at Dickinson. 
Fifteen accepted Christ, and many more ex- 
pressed desire to find Him. President Reed 
states that the meetings were among the most 
remarkable ever held in the institution. 

Perhaps the most striking work was ac- 
complished at the Carlisle Indian Training 
School. Fully 150 students professed con- 
version. Of the interesting letters received 
by Mr. Sayford from these Indian students 
we are permitted to give one: 

“Mr. SAYFORD, 

Dear Friend : 

I will write a short note and 
tell you that I am glad to hear you speak to 
us last night. When the rest of the students 
went out and you ask those who want stay in 
and ask you a question and I stay in because 
I was far away from our Jesus Christ ; and I 
want to give up my heart to him and serve 
him every day in all my life. It seem to me 
that you plant a good seed into my heart and 
sprang up and bring forth more good seeds 
and draw my heart near and near to Christ. 


This all Ican say. I belong to Omaha from 
Nebraska. 


” 





The fall tour terminated at the University 
of Vermont, where twelve students accepted 
Christ and many others took the higher 
ground stand. The Burlington Free Press, in 
speaking of Mr. Sayford’s work among pro- 
fessing Christians, does not exaggerate in 
stating that it “is second in importance to 
none in the country, creating a profound im- 
pression wherever it is known.” 

During these ten weeks over 250 students 


have been led to Christ in Mr. Sayford’s 
meetings. This, however, he regards as but 
an incidental feature of his work. More than 
500 professing Christian young men cove- 
nanted with him for a closer walk with God. 
Much in this work cannot be described be- 
cause of the peculiar phases of unbelief, im- 
morality, etc., of which it treats; at the same 
time enough has been stated to suggest abun- 
dant reason for gratitude to God. 

That there is a great demand for this work 
is seen in the fact that we have been obliged 
to refuse over thirty requests for Mr. Say- 
ford’s services since the opening of the college 
year. Ten such men could be used if we had 
them. Joun R. Mort. 


The International Convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. 


An International convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement will be held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, February 26th—March tst. 

Since the movement was inaugurated in 
1886 at Mount Hermon, there has never been 
an occasion when volunteers could meet in 
conference. The rapidly increasing numbers 
of volunteers, the inability of denominational 
boards to send out men missionaries because 
of a lack of funds, the recent organization of 
mission bands in some colleges and the need of 
such bands in others—these facts among 
others indicate the conditions whichecall for 
a conference. 

The distinctive object of the coming con- 
vention, as stated in the preliminary circular, 
is “to bring the Foreign Missionary Societies 
and the Volunteer Movement into more di- 
rect contact.” 

The advantages which will result from such 
a convention are summarized as follows: 

1. It will give the volunteers a better knowledge of 
the spirit and methods of the Missionary Societies. 

2. It will make clear to volunteers their relation to 
these Societies as candidates, and will point out to them 
the best courses of preparation for foreign service. 

3. The volunteers will learn how best to assist the 
societies along financial and other lines, before sailing. 

4. The volunteers will gain the invaluable counsel and 
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codperation of the Secretaries of the Societies regard- 
ing the solution of the serious problems of the Move- 
ment. 

5. An opportunity will be afforded for volunteers to 
come face to face with representatives from the different 
foreign fields. 

6. Such a convention will greatly strengthen confi- 
dence in the Movement on the part of Societies and 
missionaries. 

7. It will give the organization more esprit de corps. 

8. It will clearly define the Movement in the minds 
of all. 

g. It will furnish an opportunity for the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement to show its unchanging loyalty to the 
church. 

10. The entire Movement will receive a great spiritual 
impulse from the coming together of hundreds of men 
and women whose lives have been consecrated to the 
work of Foreign Missions. 


A personal effort has been made to secure 
the presence of one representative from each 
of the leading missionary societies, and 
already secretaries of all leading missionary 
boards have promised to attend. Returned 
foreign missionaries from all parts of the 
world have been invited. Already represen- 
tatives from South America, Mexico, Japan, 
India, China, Syria and Africa, have respond- 
ed to our invitation. 

Every college where there are volunteers is 
invited to send delegates. It is desired that 
at least two be sent from each institution. It 
is confidently expected that over one hundred 
institutions will send representatives, and all 
students who are not volunteers will be 
heartily welcomed. 

Prominent features of the program will be 
—Condition of the Work, Existing Mission- 
ary Agencies, Student Volunteer Movement, 
Consecration. Subjects of addresses, to be 
announced later, will come under these heads. 
Day sessions will be given up almost entirely 
to conference and prayer, while in the even- 
ings there will be platform meetings. 

More than any thing else are needed the 
prayers of all Christian students—earnest, 
persevering, believing prayer. How great 
may be the influences coming from this 
gathering, if we are only ready to receive 
and use them! 

Max Woop MooruHeEap. 


College Association Records. 


Business men make it a virtue to keep ac- 
curate records and accounts. One of the 
leading principles of the Association is the 
application of business methods to Christian 
work. Is there not, then, a presumption that a 
careful record of what has been accomplished 
by the Association, together with a statement 
of the methods used, will be of value? What 
would be thought of that business man who 
should fail to know definitely, not only 
whether the year 1890 was more prosperous 
than the year 1889, but also the several causes 
which combined to render him thus more or 
less prosperous! 

But the question at issue does not de- 
pend on a mere presumption. A systematic re- 
cord of the work of each Association, carried 
out on acomprehensive plan, leads, as we shall 
see, to sure and valuable results. Such a record 
should show, as for the fast: (a) what has 
been done as an Association; (b) the position . 
and work of individual members; (c) methods 
tried, both good and bad, the latter given for 
warning, the former for example; (d) a 
standard of work and results, below which 
those of succeeding workers shall never fall, 
and which will be an encouragement to those 
who make a marked advance. All who have 
once based their work on a study of what has 
failed or succeeded in the hands of their pre- 
decessors will unite in a hearty endorsement 
of such a “ historical method.” It will furnish 
guidance and inspiration to the new genera- 
tions of student workers. It will prevent the 
repetition of that remark so familiar to those 
who have endeavored to collect information 
regarding the early history of the college 
work: “Little or nothing is known of our 
past history.” 

A record of desirable form will improve 
the present work of the Association in that 
(a) officers and committees will better realize 
what their work should be; (b) the necessity 
of recording the work will spur them on to 
do more of it; (c) the members of the Associa- 
tion will be more interested, if kept in touch 
with all phases of the work by regular reports. 
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The record will be valuable for future use: 
(a) in providing material for the annual re- 
port which the President should make to the 
Association on his retirement from office; (b) 
in furnishing information for the various 
blanks to be filled out for State and Interna- 
tional Committees. 

Who is responsible for such records as 
these? Primarily the Recording Secretary. 
He is not, of course, expected to do all the 
work of recording, for, as will be seen by 
reference to what follows, the chairmen of 
committees also have a large part. 

It is believed that the records specified 
below should be kept by every college Asso- 
ciation. (a) A copy of the constitution of 
the Association. I have heard of college 
Associations in which the whereabouts of 
even this was unknown. (b) An accurate 
list of the members with such data concern- 
ing each one as may be decided upon by the 
Executive Committee. The information may 
well include: The member's college class, 
date of joining the Association, date of termi- 
nation of membership and cause, statement 
whether active or associate, on what commit- 
tees in the Association, home address, and 
church preference or membership. This in- 
formation can easily be secured on his 
becoming a member. (c) An accurate list of 
officers and committees. (d) The minutes of 
the Executive Committee meetings and of the 
business meetings of the Association. The 
foregoing will not require the services of any 
but the Recording Secretary, assisted, per- 
haps, by the Membership Committee in the 
compilation of the list of members. The re- 
cord yet to be mentioned, however,—the 
monthly committee report, should be filled 
out by the chairmen of the various commit- 
tees and filed with the Recording Secretary. 
From these reports he should tabulate such 
comparisons and compile such statements as 
may be needed from time to time by the Pres- 
ident, the Corresponding Secretary, the cor- 
respondents of the INTERCOLLEGIAN and £ra, 
and others. 

The above is based on experience in an 
Association which has kept just such records 


as are suggested, for over two years, and it is 
believed from that experience that any Asso- 
ciation lacking a full record of its work is 
without one of the vital parts of a successful 
organization. 

The matter is simple and the labor small 
compared with the value of such records. 
The constitution and minutes of meetings 
require only a well bound blank book; the 
membership record, another, properly ruled; 
and the blanks for the reports and the Secre- 
tary’s summaries may be easily procured in 
printed form. In any case, conciseness, 
clearness, adaptability to small as well as 
large Associations, and especially recognition 
of the regular committee system should be 
insisted upon. 

In no other feature of our College Associa- 
tion work are we so weak, perhaps, as in this 
record of the life of the individual Associ- 
ation. 

The matter rests with the Recording Secre- 
taries. They have a grand opportunity to 
make this weak point a strong one. 

CLARENCE H. Lee. 


A Letter from Japan. 


Answers to the question, “Was the Tokyo 
Summer School a success?” are, of course, 


variously given. I think that it was certainly 
a success in this, that it taught the students to 
look up to Christ as the central fact in Chris- 
tianity, and to set their faith on the sod rock 
of conviction. Theological questions of the 
present day were freely discussed, and the 
weak points of both the conservatives and 
the radicals pointed out, (hence it was re- 
ported erroneously by some that liberal opin- 
ions were prevalent), but at the same time the 
students were told that Christianity and 
theories were quite different things, that facts 
were facts, whether some theories about them 
be true or false, and that the great thing was 
to follow Christ and to become Christ-like ; 
that a profession of Christianity would be 
nothing if the faith was not rooted in the deep 
soil of conviction ; that students should search 
the Scriptures themselves, pray by themselves, 
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and prove by their own experience the teach- 
ings of Christianity, so that they could stand 
alone even if every other man fell. In short, 
the students were shown the narrow and diffi- 
cult way, and left to themselves to choose be- 
tween it and “the broad way that leadeth to 
destruction.” They might be either cold or 
hot, but not luke-warm. A collection of some 
of the addresses is just now in print : a trans- 
lation of Mr. Wishard’s letter to the students 
of the Summer School is also contained in it. 

We had at first been expecting Professor 
Drummond to be at the Summer School, and 
later his arrival was looked for in the begin- 
ning of September; but he was detained on 
his way and did not arrive in Tokyo until the 
twentieth of the month. A meeting of stu- 
dents was called on the afternoon of the 
twenty-first, in a hall in Shiba Park. There 
was not time enough to give a satisfactory 
advertisement of the lecture, and the hall was 
on the opposite side of the city from the stu- 
dent quarter, but the gathering numbered 
about one thousand. At two o’clock, Pro- 
fessor Drummond began his lecture, and it 
occupied about two hours, Professor Ishimoto 
interpreting. 

On the next day, Professor Drummond had 
a meeting with the pastors and noted Chris- 
tian men of Tokyo, and afterwards with some 
of the professors in the Science College of the 
Imperial University. We greatly desired to 
have another public lecture from him, as there 
were a great many who did not know of, or 
could not come to, the first lecture; but the 
steamer bound for America was to leave on 
the twenty-fifth, and Professor Drummond 
wished to spend the intervening time in a trip 
to the foot of Mt. Fuji, so there were, after all, 
only a few who heard him; but I had the 
happiness of accompanying him on his trip. 
Mr. Swift also went with us. The Professor 
enjoyed the trip very much, and as for me, it 
was a great privilege to have an opportunity 
of knowing him more intimately. He ex- 
pressed a great interest in our work and 
talked with us in so earnest a way, that I 
found myself fired and stimulated to new 
effort. It is a great pity that we could not 


have had him with us longer, but he spent 
his short visit in a very useful way. 

The Association work is going on well, and 
we hope that this year will witness results 
immensely greater than those of the last 
year. You will be glad to know that Mr. 
Niwa has taken up the secretaryship, and is 
now working with Mr. Swift. The college 
Association building will be erected within 
this college year, and will mark another step 
in the growth of our Association. This year 
I shall make visits to some of our other col- 
leges, and so help to push on the work already 
begun. 

Before finishing this letter I ask you to 
remember in your prayers our Associations 
and me, the humblest of the members. 


Naojrro MuRAKAMI. 
Tokyo, Japan, Oct. 16, 1890. 


American Students in Parts. 
[From our European Correspondent.] 


The University of Paris is like the German 
universities, in that it begins to begin a long 
time before the actual beginning is made. 
From the middle of October till the middle 
of December professors and students grad- 
ually drop in and the courses are opened. 
The art students, however, commence their 
work much earlier and many of the studios 
are open all the year round. 

As a result of this dilatoriness, our Ameri- 
can student community is hardly yet settled ; 
and it is difficult to describe our condition or 
tell our numbers. But the latter is quite 
indeterminate. There are said to be from one 
thousand to fifteen hundred American stu- 
dents here. If so we have a community 
which will put us numerically high in the 
rank of American colleges. We certainly 
have all the needs of a university, socially, 
morally and religiously. Unfortunately these 
are only meagrely supplied at present. One 
difficulty in attempting to form helpful or- 
ganizations here is that we are so much scat- 
tered. There are about one hundred and 
seventy-five American students studying medi- 
cine, of whom some are in the College of 
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Medicine, the rest are scattered all over the 
city in the various hospitals. But few Ameri- 
cans are in the Sarbonne and the College of 
France, though the courses of literature are 
fully equal, at present, we think, to those 
offered in the German universities. The two 
schools of social science are drawing an 
increasingly large number of Americans. Of 
course by far the largest part of the students 
are studying painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture. They are very much scattered, 
working in various studios in different parts 
of Paris. The nominal centre is the Latin 
Quarter, on the opposite side of the Seine 
from the Louvre. 

In this quarter the social privileges consist 
of membership in the French and American 
student associations. The former possesses a 
reading room, small libraries for the students 
in the various faculties, a room for exercise 
and instruction in fencing, besides a general 
office and rooms for committee meetings. It 
has a membership of three thousand. The 
aim is to form a social organization which 
shall bind together the whole student com- 
munity, and also act as a_codperative 
society, to secure for the members special 
rates of trade. This latter has, however, re- 
ceived only slight attention and the effort has 
been limited to the places of light entertain- 
ment in various parts of the city. 

Though the students of Paris have taken 
more active interest in politics than in most 
of the European countries, the association 
permits no discussion of political questions 
in any of its meetings. The same restriction 
is extended to religion. Probably a large 
part of the membership are mere materialists, 
though from the influence of Comte there are 
many Positivists, a number of nominal Catho- 
lics and several Protestants. The more posi- 
tive Catholics belong to an association of 
their own, which has a fine building and a 
membership of four hundred and fifty. Its 
accommodations are of the best and a hotel is 
attached with rooms for ninety students. 

The American students assaciation was 
started last May. It has rented a small house, 
with an attractive garden at 131 Boulevard 


Montparvasse. There is a reading room well 
supplied with American papers and maga- 
zines, a parlor with a piano, a smoking room, 
and two committee rooms. There is also a 
small dining room, where arrangements are 
being made to secure a good dinner at a 
cheap price, such as is paid in the cafés in 
the vicinity. At present we number about 
one hundred and fifty. Ladies are not received 
as members, but on Saturday evenings during 
most of the year they are invited to be present 
and some slight entertainment is given. A 
class in French has been started, and it is 
hoped later to give monthly art exhibitions 
of the products of our students here. The 
association has an information committee, 
which gives valuable assistance to those com 
ing to the city as strangers. Reduced prices 
have been secured from several doctors, law- 
yers and tradesmen, so that the slight annual 
dues of two dollars are saved many times 
over in the course of the year. The associa- 
tion is a secular organization, but at its last 
meeting voted unanimously to grant the use 
of the parlors for a religious meeting to be 
held on Sunday evenings. 

The church privileges, available to the stu- 
dents, are unfortunately remote from the resi- 
dences of the majority. The Union American 
Church in the rue de Berri and the Episcopal 
American Church in the Avenue de l’Alma 
are attended by some, and give them a taste 
of home influences which cannot be too highly 
estimated. The social life of the chugches is 
also helpful to large numbers. Rev. Wm. 
Newell, whose health has compelled him to 
leave his chosen field of work in New York, 
has taken up his residence in the Latin Quar- 
ter, and holds Sunday evening meetings, 
attended by both ladies and gentlemen and 
greatly enjoyed by all. The gathering re- 
minds us of the “Sunday evening sings,” we 
used to have at home. Mrs. Newell has 
recently opened a club for young ladies at 19 
rue Vavin, which already has a large mem- 
bership. 


All American students coming to this city 
where the stranger is apt to be so lonely and 
is so easily imposed upon should seek out 












some of these congenial aids and influences 
They are meagre in that the resources at their 
command are limited and the accommodations 
much smaller than could be utilized by our 
constantly enlarging community. But their 
spirit is good, and in their aim they are 
characterized by that practically useful spirit 
which we think a marked quality of our 
nation. And all are trying to be helpful to 
those who come here under many disadvan- 
tages and limitations, but with a genuine 
desire for knowledge, to be used later in 
building up our own country in some depart- 
ment of art or science. 


James B. REYNOLDs. 
Paris, France. 





ln Farther India. 


[From our Regular Correspondent. ] 
XIV. 

Sixteen days are certainly a very short 
time for a satisfactory visit in Siam and 
Burma. I have, however, felt it necessary to 
limit the time, because of the pressing en- 
gagements which will overcrowd my pro- 
gramme in India, and also on account of the 
present unripeness of Farther India for 
Association work. If the Christianizing and 
educating agencies, already in operation in 
these countries, continue to be extended at 
the present rate of progress, it will not be 
many years until a sufficient force of Christian 
young men will be raised up, which can be 
organized for special work among young 
men ; and when the call for such work comes 
it will be a great advantage to have formed a 
personal acquaintance with the field and 
some of the leading missionaries. 

I have thus far visited no mission field 
where the obstacles to the progress of Chris- 
tianity have been so numerous and hard to 
overcome asin Siam. I cannot discuss them, 
but will mention some of the principal ones. 
Buddhism is the state religion of the country. 
Roman Catholicism never held France, Italy 
or Spain with a firmer grip than the religion 


of Gautama holds Siam. It is a matter 


worthy of special note that Siam is one of 
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three countries with whose governments 
Buddhism is interwoven as the exclusive state 
religion, Thibet and Corea being the others. 
In China it divides the honors with Confuci- 
anism and Taoism, and is decidedly subordi- 
nate tothe former. It has been disenthroned 
in Japan. It lost its crown in Burma with 
the downfall of the late kingdom, and in 
Ceylon, the only remaining county where it 
exists, it has had no political ascendency for 
centuries. In Thibet and Siam, however, it 
is the power upon as well as behind the 
throne. It is this fact which makes Thibet 
to-day a sealed nation; and Siam would 
probably not have been unsealed had it not 
been for her sea coast, which exposed her to 
the ships of western nations. Until her State 
religion follows in the wake of that of Italy, 
it is hard to see how any other religion will 
make any greater headway than did Protest- 
antism in Italy, while the throne was in the 
Vatican. 

To this chief obstacle add the physical 
laziness and mental inertness of the people, 
the vices of gambling, (which is almost uni- 
versal), slavery and polygamy, the intense 
heat which has cut short the terms of so many 
missionaries, the godless lives of many of the 
foreign officials and commercial classes, and 
you will not be surprised that the little hand- 
ful of missionaries has made so slight a 
breach in the great wall of heathenism. 

There are in all lower Siam, as a result of 
sixty years of evangelization, only about 
three hundred communicants. Nearly half 
of these are in Bangkok, and a very small 
proportion of these are young men; and I 
could only learn of eight or ten students in 
the Christian and Government school in the 
capital who are professing Christians. Until 
another decade of aggressive general mission- 
ary and educational work shall have been 
accomplished, there will probably be no 
opportunity for organized Association work. 

The attitude of the king toward mission- 
aries has been friendly, because of his appre- 
ciation of their educational work, and I see 
no reason why missions cannot be located in 
every good-sized town in the kingdom. 
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Judging from the success which has attended 
the work among the Laos, a race in the far 
north, it would seem that the farther the 
missions are removed from the demoralizing 
secular influences of the capital, the more 
likely is success. In regard to Siam let me 
conclude by saying to those who are con- 
templating foreign missions, the very difficul- 
ties, to which I have alluded, are the very 
reason why many young men should come 
to Siam. I believe that the greatest obstacle 
to the evangelization of this and every other 
heathen land, is the unreadiness of the church 
to prosecute the work upon a vigorous and 
extensive scale, This obstacle can be speedily 
removed by a large company of student vol- 
unteers offering themselves for Siam to the 
only church board intrusted with that field. 

The situation in Burma is far more promis- 
ing than in Siam. The obstacle afforded by 
the state religion of Buddhism was weakened 
by the political ascendency which Great 
Britain has maintained in lower Burma for 
so many years. Now that Britain rules all 
Burma, and Buddhism has been politically 
disabled, the results of mission work will 
increase. At present about two thousand 
converts from Buddhism are enrolled among 
the Baptist churches. 

One of the greatest victories of Christian 
missions in modern times has been won 
among the Karens, one of the jungle tribes of 
Burma. This race numbers about half a 
million; its origin is a profound mystery; 
when discovered by the missionaries, some 
seventy years ago, it had no literature what- 
ever; neither had the people any clearly 
defined religion; they were not idolaters, but 
worshipped demons. They have some re- 
markable oral traditions; they believe that 
their ancestors possessed a knowledge of the 
true God and had sacred books written upon 
skins. Their traditions of creation, the 
temptation and the fall are so very similar to 
the record in Genesis, that one cannot but 
think that their forefathers must have had 
some contact with those who were familiar 
with our Bible. They believed that their 
people were cast off by the true God because 


of sin, but that in the fullness of time He 
would be again revealed to them by white 
men, who would restore to them their long- 
lost sacred books. When the first missionary 
found them and began unfolding to them the 
truth and showed them the Bible, they were 
overwhelmed with joy. The news spread 
like wildfire from village to village, and it 
would seem that, if there had been mission- 
aries enough, the whole race would have been 
Christianized. The most pathetic calls for 
help were sent to America from the little 
band of missionaries, and a few faithful men 
and women have answered it; but, while we 
have been busy here and there, nearly two 
generations of these most interesting people 
have gone. Those whorushed totheir rescue 
have been richly rewarded. There are now 
twenty-eight thousand communicants among 
them, nearly as large a proportion as the 
church membership in America a hundred 
years ago. They have many self-supporting 


churches and pastors, schools, and a theolog- 
ical seminary numbering eighty students. 


This compares favorably in numbers with 
many of our seminaries in America. They 
are the first musical people I have met in the 
East. I attended a concert given in Rangoon 
by sixty or seventy young men and women, 
students in the Bassein High School, and 
heard some really good chorus singing. If 
Mr. Nichols, the principal, takes a glee club 
of them to America, I hope the college and 
city Associations will patronize the™ liber- 
ally. Their singing is of course inferior to 
the well-trained voices in the West; but, 
compared with that of any other Asiatics 
whom I have heard, it is extraordinary. If 
Towner had them for a month, he would train 
them into a choir which would do credit to 
Northfield. 

Mission work has not proceeded far enough 
in Rangoon, the only large city in Burma, to 
afford a force of Christian young men suffi- 
ciently large to justify the call of a general 
secretary for the organization of Association 
work. Five or ten more years of English 
education and evangelization will, I hope, 
raise up a large element of English-speaking 
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men, and a band of Christians large enough 
to be organized foran effective work. There 
are three successful schools in Rangoon, con- 
taining over twelve hundred students, and, 
before many years, they will have reduced the 
medley of tongues now spoken into acommon 
language. The time is ripe for the introduc- 
tion of the Association into the Christian 
high schools in Burma, and I hope this will 
soon be effected. Meanwhile the great pres- 
ent need in Burma as in Siam and all other 
Eastern lands, is a large force of ordained 
preachers ; also teachers, colporteurs and, in 
China especially, medical missionaries, 

We are nearing the mouth of the treacher- 
ous Hoogly, one of the many mouths of the 
Ganges, in which so many vessels have in 
past years been lost, among others one that 
brought Alexander Duff to India. We have 
a good pilot, however, and have no anxiety. 
Our steamer has been running at reduced 
speed all day in order that we may not reach 
the river until to-morrow morning, as very 
few commanders are rash enough to navigate 
the river in the dark. My second India pro- 
gramme opens during this Week of Prayer 
in Dacca, the second largest student center 
in Bengal. 

Allow me through the January INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN to extend to the college students of 
America a “ Happy New Year,” and to ex- 
press the hope that 1891 nfay be a year of con- 
tinued and prevailing prayer that the Lord of 
the harvest will send forth enough of laborers 
into the world-wide harvest field to preach 
the gospel to every creature during this gen- 
eration. We have days of prayer and weeks 
of prayer. If we make this a full year of 
prayer, who can tell what the Lord our God 
will do? 

L. D. WisHARD. 


S. S. Nevasa, Bay of Bengal, Nov. 11, 1890. 


It is interesting to know that Mr. Wilfred Monod of 
the theological seminary at Montauban, France, who 
was at Northfield last summer, has recently organized a 
Personal Worker’s Training Class among his class- 
mates. 


About Books. 


Supplemental Bible Studies. By Rev. H. T. Sell. Inter- 
national Pub. House, 167 Adams St., Chicago, III. 
We quote this title again in order to rectify an error 

in the issue for November. The price of the book, the 

first large edition of which was sold soon after its pub- 
lication, is only 25c. in paper covers and 4oc. bound 

Strongly in cloth. A new and revised edition is now 

ready, which we can very heartily commend. 

* % 
7 

Papers on Old Testament Prophecy. By the Class of ’g1, 

mherst College, with an introduction by Professor 

Burroughs. 

In response to repeated requests for exact informa- 
tion in regard to what the classes in the English Bible 
at Amherst accomplish, this pamphlet has been pre- 
pared. It is exceedingly interesting as an illustration 
of Dr. Burroughs’ last article on Bible Study in the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN, and of what he means by the “ semi- 
nary method” of the historical and literary study of the 
Scriptures. The theses printed were selected from the 
work of the first third of the course in the Junior year. 
We would be glad to quote extracts from several of 
these, but the closing “ prize” thesis on “ The Literary 
Features of Prophecy as illustrated in the Books of 
Joel, Amos and Hosea” by C. N. Thorp, is remarkably. 
fine. The pamphlet is not on sale. We presume that 
a limited number of copies can be had on application 
to Prof. Burroughs, by those who would appreciate and 
make use of it. 

** 

Love—The Supreme Gift: The Greatest Thing in the 

World, by Professor Henry Drummond. 


The Perfected Life: The Greatest Need of the World, 
by Professor Henry Drummond. 


Power from on High. Do we need it? What is it? 
Can we get it? By Rev. B. Fay Mills. Each 20c. 
Fleming H. Revell. 


It is hardly necessary to call attention again to the 
contents of the now famous talks by Professor Drum- 
mond on the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians and 
the eighteenth verse of the third chapter of Second 
Corinthians. They have become classics in Christian 
literature. Edition after edition has been printed and 
still the demand is steady. The latest edition, issued 
by Fleming H. Revell are a marvel of daintiness and 
low cost, beautiful enough for a gift and yet within the 
reach of any one wishing to buy. 

The third little book is an address delivered by Rev. 
B. Fay Mills, the evangelist, at the Ninth International 
Christian Endeavor Convention. It is, if possible, 
even more attractively printed and bound than the other 
two. The address is very suggestive. It will remind 
Northfield men of Mr. Moody’s talks about spiritual 
power, and yet brings out the subject in a characteristic 
way. Mr. Mills defines it as “the life of God mani- 
fested through human character.” We “cannot get” 
this power, we must wait for it. It’s great condition is 
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“ to be emptied of self and to be filled with God.” When 
we genuinely cease to seek our own advantage and 
set our hearts on glorifying God, His power will fill and 
strengthen us. 

* * 

* 

Moral Muscle and How to Use It, by Frederick A. At- 
kins, with an introduction by Rev. Thain Davidson, 
D.D. Fleming H. Revell. s50c. 

The author of this volume is the editor of The Young 
Man, an admirable English journal of large circulation. 
The very title expresses the central idea, not only of the 
book, but of the journal. Mr. Atkins believes in a 
manly Christianity, a pure and healthful and sturdy type 
of religious life. He admits that life is a kind of battle, 
but says ‘“‘ Let young men gird up their loins; let them 
devote their leisure to intellectual culture, healthy ex- 
ercise and rational recreation—then they need not fear.” 
“ Large-hearted conscientious work is the only kind 
that leads to success, work that one believes in and is 
proud to do.” 

The book was evidently written with the young men 
of the shop and manufactory especially in mind, yet it 
abounds in bright and helpful thoughts for all young 
men. The author has a terse, epigrammatic style and a 
genius for illustration which holds the reader's atten- 
tion to the last line. The book is not a mere reprint of 
editorial utterances, but has a clear and definite pur- 
pose. It merits a very wide sale. 


* * 
* 


How The Other Half Lives, by Jacob A. Riis. Fully 
illustrated from photographs taken by the author. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

The INTERCOLLEGIAN believes most earnestly in the 
attention by college Christian men to themes which go 
beyond the usual range of Associational effort. It isa 
misfortune to such an one, if he, consciously or un- 
consciously, acquires the habit of identifying active 
Christianity with regular attendance upon services and 
meetings, coupled with personal devotion. These are 
but means to an end; a Christian man is to become a 
Christ-like man. The type of man alluded to above is 
likely to become in after years a faithful and regular 
member of the church, but our country needs men who 
are that much and more yet. It needs educated, able 
Christian men who wil] use their Christianity in solving 
the various problems of practical and political and 
social life. The bane of our country to-day are men 
who divorce their religion from their business, their 
profession and their politics. This often happens, 
simply because men have never realized that the two 
should be united. 

Such volumes as this will go far, if read by college 
men, to create an interest in social problems and a 
desire to find and apply a remedy for them. It pictures 
vividly the conditions of life in the tenement districts 
of New York City. The nationalities which are found 
there, the special districts which they inhabit, the con- 


ditions and customs which control or affect their varied 
life, the types of criminal life which are bred under 
such conditions are all set before the reader in an un- 
pretentious but forcible way. The author shows, more- 
over, how all these evils may be more or less directly 
traced to the conditions which are created and fostered 
by the evils which have grown up around the tenement 
system. To radically improve the houses of the poor, 
to give them a reasonable chance for a home life would 
be to strike at the very root of all these evils. It would 
not probably abolish them, but would make far more 
feasible the control of that which is radically bad, and 
the emancipation and assistance of the merely unfortu- 
nate class. 

The permanent literature of Christian social science 
will be really enriched by this practical study of the 
conditions of actual life. It should certainly be in every 
Association library, and be carefully read by every 
earnest college man. 


ei urrent Literature. 


Articles and Reviews, 


26. How Count Rum/ford abolished Beggary, in the Churchman 
for Dec. 27. (An article bearing on the scheme proposed by Gen- 
eral Booth). 

27. Lesson Heips for the next Quarter, in the S. S. Times for 
Dec. 20. (4 capital review of the various works of reference bear- 
ing on the International Sunday School Lesson for Jan.—June, 
1891). 

28. The Financial Situation. A symposium in the Christian 
Union for Dec. 25. (Of permanent as well as present value). 

29. Bible Study in my own Experience, by Rev. Dr. S. J. Spear 
in the Independent for Deg. 2s. 

30. Higher Christian Education in India, in the Christian Advo- 
cate for Dec. 25. (Significant testimony to its efficiency and need 
by eight prominent English officials). 

31. Livingstone and Stanley, by Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson in the 
Missionary Review for Jan. 

32. Formative Influences, by President Timothy Dwight in the 
Forum for Jan. 

33. Conservative Progress, by Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman 
in the Forum for Jan. s 

34. Hints for Two $500 Libraries, in the Bookbuyer for Jan. 
(One a library of historical works; the other, a library of bi- 
ography. 

35. Christian Colonies and Brotherhoods, by Rev. Harry Jones 
in the National Review for Dec. 


New Books. 


29. Honda, the Samurai, by William Eliot Griffis, D.D. Con- 
gregational S. S. and Pub. Society. 

30. Life of Savanarola, by Wm. Clark, M.A. A.C. McClurg 
and Co., Chicago. $1.50. 

3t. The Six Intermediate Minor Prophets. 
Bible Classes) by Rev. Dr. G. C. M. Douglas. 
Welford. 

32. A Short Exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians, by Rev. 
Professor Geo, B. Stevens, D.D. Student Pub. Co. $1.25. 

323. The Miracles of our Savior, by Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor. 
A. C. Armstrong and Son. 

34. The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian 
Church, by Edwin Hatch. (The Hibbert Lectures, 1888). $3.75. 
Scribner & Welford. 


(Hand-books for 
6oc. Scribner and 
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Notes from the Field. 


The next World’s Conference of Young Men’s, 
Christian Associations will be held in Amsterdam 
Holland, the middle or latter part of next August. It 
is expected that a large delegation will go from North 
America. A full account of the probable expense, the 
extra opportunities for travel and all other particulars 
which can be given at present appear in the Young 
Men's Era for Jan. 15th. A preliminary circular, giving 
full details, will probably be ready Feb. 1st and will be 
sent to any addresses forwarded to the office of the New 
York State Executive Committee, 40 East 23d St., New 
York City. 

** 

The Christian Association of the University of Michi- 
gan has perfected arrangements for the holding of a 
Bible Institute Feb. 20-24. Prof. W. R. Harper of Yale 
will deliver five lectures on Isaiah. Several of the Uni- 
versity faculty will likewise take part. The instruction 
will be largely by lecture. The University committee 
has invited delegates from a number of other adjoining 
institutions to share in the privilege of receiving this 
stimulus. 

72 

We take from the Monthly Bulletin of the Michigan 
University Christian Association an interesting letter 
from President Angell in relation to the question of 
priority of organization, long indeterminate as between 
the Association at the University and that at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

“It is known that our Students’ Christian Associa- 
tion was organized during the University year 1857-58, 
and probably in 1858. It has been long believed that 
it was the first Association of the kind organized in any 
American college or university. We have not been 
quite certain whether the Association at the University 
of Virginia was not earlier established. But the ques- 
tion seems now settled. 

President Adams in a private letter to me writes that 
he has recently learned from Rev. Dr. Briggs of the 
Union Theological Seminary of New York, that he was 
in the University of Virginia when the Association was 
established there, and that the date of its establishment 
was October, 1858. President Adams, who was one of 
the founders of our Association, has a distinct recollec- 
tion that it was established before June, 1858, and, he 
thinks, in February. 

Our Association is therefore the oldest college Asso- 
ciation in the country, and doubtless the oldest in the 
world. James B. ANGELL.” 

29 

We have lately received through the courtesy of Mr. 
Andrew B. Neilson of the University of Glasgow an 
interesting account of the annual opening reception 
given Nov. 18th by the University Christian Associa- 
tion to new students and to members. Over 250 stu- 
dents were present, ‘“‘a larger number than on any 
previous occasion.” The chair was taken by Professor 
Moody Stuart, the honorary president of the Associa- 
tion. Some delegates were present from Edinburgh 
and made brief addresses. ‘“ The chief speakers of the 


evening were the Rev. W. M. Macgregor, successor to 
Dr. Marcus Dods in Penfield church and Professor 
Henry Drummond. Mr. Macgregor, in an interesting 
talk, emphasized the pursuit of culture and the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect, enforcing his advice with apt quo- 
tations from Emerson and Thoreau. Professor Drum- 
mond, changing his intention to speak about his recent 
tour in Australia and Japan, made a few pointed re- 
marks in praise of that practical Christianity which 
seeks to support precept by example.” 

After the addresses many joined the Association. A 
series of Sunday evening services are to be held under 
the Association’s auspices, the first five being probably 
addressed by Professor Drummond. 

* * 
. 

The annual convention of the Canadian Intercol- 
legiate Missionary Alliance was held November 6-9, at 
Montreal. Delegates were present from all institutions 
in Ontario and Quebec; and, for the first time, the 
Maritime Provinces were represented. While the con- 
vention was not as largely attended as some of the pre- 
vious ones have been, it is said to have been one of the 
most spiritual and important. The condition of the 
Volunteer Movement in Canada is certainly very en- 
couraging. More money is being contributed for for- 
eign missions by the Canadian colleges in proportion 
to their number, than by any other group of institutions. 
They are also represented by a larger number of their 
alumni in the foreign field. Whereas only six per cent. 
of the volunteers on this continent taken as a whole 
have sailed, fully ten per cent. of the Canadian volun- 
teers have actually reached the field. 


Abroad. 


It is interesting to note in connection with Japan the 
fact that the speaker of the new Parliament is a Chris- 
tian, a member of one of the United churches in Tokyo. 
This certainly does not look as if modern missions had 
made no impression on Japanese thought. Professor 
Drummond says that Japan is ready for a great-souled 
leader, Mr. James B. Reynolds, through whose 
bright letters we are kept in touch with the Christian 
work among the college and university men of Great 
Britain and the continent, is about to take a trip to the 
Holy Land. He may goto Egypt first, thence to Pales- 
tine, then via Beirut and the coast to Constantinople. 
We, hope that the INTERCOLLEGIAN will profit by his 
observations. 


Canada. 


At the University of Toronto ninety-two new mem- 
bers have already been received this year. This Asso- 
ciation is well organized. Through its City Missions 
committee the newsboys’ lodging houses are visited 
three times a week, much to the delight of the urchins 
who gather there. It is proposed to establish a univer- 
sity mission in the city at anearly date. We understand 
that this will be a sort of “‘ Settlement.”——-The Asso- 
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ciation at Pictou Academy, N. S., numbers about thirty, 
most of them being active. It organized for the year 
late in November, and was given a successful reception 
by the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the local Association. 


The West. 


An interesting letter from Carleton College, Minn., 
says that the students are supporting Mr. H. K. Win- 
gate, an alumnus, as professor in mathematics at Ana- 
tolia College, Marsovan, Turkey, while the regular in- 
cumbent of the chair is taking a two years’ advanced 
course in mathematics at Carleion. A ministerial Band 
has lately been organized among the students who are 
definitely planning for the ministry. A complete set of 
missionary maps were recently obtained by the Asso- 
ciations. Atthe next Wednesday evening prayer meet- 
ing the maps were presented one by one by different 
speakers, who gave brief sketches of the countries 
represented. It has been a custom of long standing to 
have little barrels on each table in the boarding-hall to 
receive voluntary contributions or such fines for tardi- 
ness, as the offender chooses to give. The proceeds are 
given to missions. They amounted last term to $82.00 
from twelve tables. It was voted to send the money 
to the academy at Williamsburg, Ky. At Western 
College, Toledo, lowa, the Association has been crip- 
pled by loss of its equipments last year by fire, but it 
has not been discouraged. A large class has recently 
been enrolled for the study of the Gospel of John under 
the guidance of the American Institute of Sacred Liter- 
ature. The Association contributes $400 per year fora 
missionary in China. Nine of the students are volun- 
teers, so that a strong and steady interest is maintained 
in mission work.——During the Week of Prayer Drake 
University was much stirred and the interest awakened 
there continues. This is very much promoted by twenty 
minute “ group prayer meetings” held every evening. 
Two young men were brought to Christ lately. Next 
year the Association expects to be located in fine new 
rooms in a new building which will be completed next 
summer. During the fall term at Cornell College, 
about 41 new members joined the Association, about 
30 professed conversion. The Volunteer Band has been 
made a constituent part of the Association recently. 
Dr. Goodwin has formed a class in the Greek Testament 
to encourage and direct a more minute study of the 
Bible-——The Association at the Scarritt Collegiate 
Institute, Neosho, Mo., claims to approximate to the 
“ideal.” It strongly supports a daily prayer meeting 
as well as the usual phases of work.——S. W. Mis- 
souri State Normal. A series of meetings, held re- 
cently at Warrensburg, were of much beneft to the 
school. The Association has increased the definiteness 
and promptness of its work, and a growing interest in 
it is reportable. Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. 
Under Professor F. W. Phelps some fine work has been 
done in the English Bible, the past term. The special 


course is on Messianic Prophecy. The paper set for 
the examination at the end of the term (and creditably 
passed), would do credit to a theological course.—— 
Kansas State University. Feeling that a more spirit- 
ual work was needed, the Association organized in 
December, two small bands for daily prayer meetings. 
A large and varied neighborhood work is done by the 
students.—The president of the Hastings College, 
Nebraska, Association not only carries on his college 
work and his presidential duties, but preaches every 
Sunday. He is cut out for a foreign missionary. 


The Middle States. 


Ripon College, Wis., has been subjected to severe 
criticism because a young student recently was obliged 
to go home, broken in health, his brother attributing 
this condition to Y. M. C. A. work, and toit alone. A 
strong and dignified editorial in the College Days seems 
to show that this criticism was quite unjust. The stu- 
dent in question was of feeble constitution ; the college 
work was more than he could stand ; the share he took 
in Associational activity was never burdensome, and 
could not have ruined his health. The whole matter 
will soon be at rest. The Association amused itself 
recently by giving a “* Rooster” party to the gentlemen 
of the faculty and college. It contributed to nothing 
loftier than good fellowship, but was highly successful 
in that——Beloit College. Rev. B. Fay Mills will be 
with the Association early in the winter term. Careful 
and prayerful preparations have been made for his work 
and a blessing is expected. Directly afterwards, a 
scheme for Bible study will be put into operation. It 
will be a series of book studies, guided by the studies 
of Professor Moorhead in the Zva. One month will be 
spent on a book, three (half-hour) meetings being in 
charge of selecied students, the last one, each month, a 
talk on that book by a professor.——Southern Illinois 
Normal University, Carbondale. The Week of Prayer 
was carefully observed and the meetings well attended 
and continued for another week, but no tonversions 
were a direct result. Mr. White was at the university 
December 7. Asa result of his visit, several groups 
have been formed for systematic Bible study.——Hed- 
ding College, Abingdon, maintains only a Bible class, 
but has a good one of about fourteen members. Pro- 
fessor Maltbie is the leader of this work, which aims to 
be thorough and systematic——Central Normal Col- 
lege, Danville, Ind., reports an unusually successful 
canvass for members among new students, The mem- 
bership committee appointed and directed a number of 
associate committees, principally made up of new 
members, thus utilizing their influence with other new 
men, and giving them a share in the active work of the 
Association.——At the Indiana Convention it was re- 
ported that 3,250 young men were in attendance at the 
eleven colleges represented. Of these 1,189 are church 
members, 167 are preparing for the ministry, and 44 are 
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volunteers.——At Butler University four of the in- 
structors are active members of the Association, while 
the whole faculty are in hearty sympathy. The Asso- 
ciation is working for a room.——Hillsdale College is 
able to write that names for active membership were 
presented at every business meeting of the Association 
during last term. In the new conservatory of music, 
soon to be erected, the Association will probably have 
aroom, since it has outgrown the present hall.—— 
Michigan University. The Christian Association has 
decided to borrow money to complete the lower floor of 
Newberry Hall, the society assuming the responsibility 
of the interest. It has just raised the $800 required this 
year for its missionary in China, Dr. Grant.——Oberlin 
College maintains an “ Evangelistic Union” for the 
purpose of promoting Sunday schools and evangelistic 
work in surrounding districtsandtowns. During seven 
weeks it held over 140 services, resulting in 144 open 
conversions. It isa grand work. Mr. Cossum was at 
Oberlin early in December for several days. Twelve 
were added to the large band of volunteers there. 

At Otterbein University the annual public meeting is 
held in November. Professor Shuey, the chairman of 
the state college committee, made a simple but spiritual 
address in the morning, held an informal conference in 
the afternoon, and took part with others at an evening 
“ Broadside on the College Work.” It was a red letter 
day to the Association.——-Wooster University was 
greatly helped by the gospel meetings conducted in the 
city in December by Major Whittle. It was reported, 
December 6, that the Wooster subscriptions to the 
building fund of the Association exceeded $6,000, 
The Association intends to push the idea of correspon- 
dence with other college Associations. We shall pub- 
lish a short article on this subject by Mr. Shields in our 
next issue. Marietta College. A committee has 
been appointed by the Association to work in codper- 
ation with other committees for and with Rev. B. Fay 
Mills, who will conduct evangelistic services in Feb- 
ruary at Marietta. 


Che South. 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, has had 
an unusual revival season, beginning with the Week of 
Prayer and continuing well into December. 
Bible Training classes have been started and are doing 
good work. The problem is what to do for those just 


Several 


converted ?——Johns Hopkins University. Levering 
Hall has been made useful this Fall in welcoming local 
and national gatherings, representing nearly every phase 
of religious work, such as the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, the convention on Immediate 
Medical Relief, the State Y. M. C. A. Committee meet- 
ing and various city organizations, A strong committee 
has been formed on Missions and Charity to codperate 
with the Baltimore Organized Charities. To the busi- 
ness management and the other facilities of that well 
organized work, the students “hope to bring the spirit 


of University extension and open the way for much 
needed knowledge on the social and economic questions 
of the city life of to-day, at the same time supplying 
force for mission work in the various quarters of the 
city.” The Association desires to engage in corres- 
pondence, through the chairman of its correspondence 
committee, with other college Associations engaged in 
similar work, and to exchange note on means, methods 
and progress in this new field of codperative work.—— 
The prominent topic of thought in Virginia this past 
month has been the unexpected death of Frank C. 
Johnson, who was like a personal friend to every Asso- 
ciation man in the State. The INTERCOLLEGIAN has re- 
ceived a worthy tribute to him from the chairman of the 
State College Committee, but having already published 
a notice and knowing that it would appear in the Zra, 
the editor was unable to insert it in this issue. At 
the University of North Carolina the collection at the 
Week of Prayer amounted to $22.00. Last term the 
Association was represented at two district conventions 
and the stimulus of these has helped to brighten and 
strengthen the regular meetings.——Trinity College 
is a Methodist institution and reports that class meet- 
ings, properly managed, are a great help in bringing 
out men of prayer. Religious enthusiasm which is 
likewise intelligent, is only helpful-——We notice in 
the Southern University Monthly a strong article by 
Dr. J. A. Moore on the Importance of Having the Bible 
asa Text-book in Denominational Colleges. A healthy 
revival has been in progress recently at the University. 

Central University, Kentucky. The average at- 
tendance at a weekly meeting is fully one-third of the 
whole body of students. Some of the members of the 
Association have recently organized a mission Sunday 
School in the suburbs of Richmond, and another is 
projected. 


Che East. 

Bowdoin College. The Association is raising $300 
to send three Bowdoin men into city mission work next 
summer, The missionary committee arranged three 
strong meetings last term on “ Bowdoin’s Alumni in 
the Foreign Field,” “ Home Mission Work” and “ Bishop 
Taylor and Mr. Wishard.” We understand that the 
senior elective in the English Bible was chosen by three 
men ; but the faculty declined to provide for it with so 
small aclass. This is certainly not the best method of 
insuring a large class next year.——Middlebury Col- 
lege, Vermont. Professor Eaton is giving a series of 
interesting lectures about the Bible to students. The 
topics noted thus far are the Science and the History of 
the Bible. The Association has begun a series of mass 
meetings for students and townspeople to be continued 
through the winter.——-The University of Vermont. 
The Association is heartily rejoicing over Mr. Sayford’s 
recent visit. Religion is a more common topic of con- 
versation, the standard of daily life is higher, the atmos- 
phere is charged more with Christian sympathy and less 
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with criticism. It is a wonderful blessing that follows 
him, wherever he goes ——Harvard University. The 
Association has sent out 5,000 copies of the article by 
Mr. Bigelow on “ Harvard's Better Self,” referred to in 
the last INTERCOLLEGIAN, to addresses all over the 
country. It proposes to have the truth known with re- 
ference to Harvard’s moral and religious influences. 
There are at present four Bible classes, one taking up 
the Gospel of John under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature. The Sunday evening 
theatre services begin the second Sunday in January. 
——Massachusetts Agricultural College. An un- 
wonted interest prevails in Christian work this fall. The 
hand-book and the reception were successes. Two 
good-sized Bible classes are studying Personal Work 
and one by the Inductive Method,—-—Amherst College. 
The Student recently published an interesting article by 
Dr. Alden on Amherst in the Mission Field. It shows 
that Amherst has sent more than a hundred graduates 
to the front. The Committee on Christian work has 
taken a college census. It finds that 70 per cent. of the 
seniors are church members, 70 per cent of the juniors, 
71 per cent. of the sophomores, and 68 per cent. of the 
freshmen. Amberst is purposing to raise $400 for city 
mission work by students——The Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute Association has increased its mem- 
bership until it has on its rolls 82 of the 144 students. 
Nov. 23rd the college deputation, Messrs. Morse and 
Smith, with Secretary Armstrong, visited Worcester. 
The addresses were followed by a helpful prayer-service 
and this in turn by an informal meeting of the deputa- 
tion with the students Yale University. Professor 
Harper commences this term a series of weekly lectures 
to the freshman class on the Beginnings of History. It 
is not a course of Biblical History but a preparation for 
such a course. He also begins a series of lectures on 
Early Institutions which are open to all classes.—— 
Wesleyan University, The president has appointed 
the chairmen of the Missionary, Bible Study and White 
Cross committees a special committee to arrange for 
three lectures on topics related to these three lines of 
work before the Association. At the large Sunday 
morning meetings once each month the Association 
holds a practical conference on such subjects as “ Inter- 
collegiate Relations,” “ Neighborhood Work,” etc.—— 
Cornell University. During the winter term there will 
be given under the auspices of the C. U. C. A. a series 
of Sunday evening lectures on Practical Religion as 
viewed from both a personal and professional stand- 
point. All the lectures will be given by Cornell Pro- 
fessors, who are deeply interested in the moral and re- 
ligious welfare of the university and student body. The 
following points suggest the general trend of thought: 
(1) What religion is to me personally ; (2) What bear- 
ing my specialty has upon religion ; (3) What may re- 
ligion be (in my opinion) to the average student. The 
lectures will undoubtedly be of peculiar interest and 


importance, and it is hoped that they will be published. 
The report of the Bible-study committee shows that the 
interest in the various lines of work taken up this year 
is permanent and growing. An important feature of the 
new announcement of courses in Bible-study is a pro- 
vision for several training circles, each led by some one 
experienced in Christian work and abreast of the best 
religious thought of the day. The aim can be quite 
fully described under the following heads : (1) A thorough 
acquaintance with the essentials of the Christian reli- 
gion ; (2) the devotional and spiritual development of 
the individual ; (3) preparation of leaders in Association 
work by schooling in its ideals and advantages.—— 
Syracuse University hopes to have a General Secretary 
next year. The work has had a healthy though rapid 
growth this fall. It has been extended to the medical 
department. Rev. B. Fay Mills gave a strong talk to 
the students at a chapel service during his recent labors 
at Syracuse Students’ Movement, New York City. 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott on Dec. 14th addressed a large 
gathering of students on “ The foundation of God stand- 
eth sure.” The address was an eloquent plea for human 
experience of God as the basis of belief in the Bible and 
in Christianity. The general interest and satisfaction 
manifested indicate the favor with which the work of the 
movement is being received.——Centenary Collegiate 
Institute, Hackettstown, N.J. The Association in- 
cludes all the members of the school, excepting a few 
new men. The work is uneventful but steady and pro- 
gressive. At Rutger’s College a very thorough fall 
campaign was planned last spring and carried out. The 
freshmen were personally welcomed. More than halfof 
them joined the Association. The Mission Band is very 
active, meeting each week. The Week of Prayer passed 
with no apparent result, but, since then, two have ex- 
pressed their desire to become Christians. A deep re- 
ligious feeling seems to pervade the college, which, itis 
hoped, will become more definite this term.——Ursinus 
College, Penn. Many of the students do outside re- 
ligious work in Sunday schools or in misston chapels. 
Two men or more walk a distance of nine miles, each 
way, to a country poor-house, where they hold religious 
services in the chapel and hospitals. Services are also 
kept up in the Spring and Fall in a school-house five 
miles away. These are cheerfully supported and at 
least count as something which otherwise would go un- 
done.——Pennsylvania College. The Association is 
to have an alcove of missionary literature in the college 
library. This may be the beginning of a distinct Asso- 
ciation library. Next term two new Bible classes will 
begin, one in the German, another in the Greek Testa- 
ment.——Washington and Jefferson College sent 
twelve men to the State convention, whose enlarged 
ideas and enthusiasm have had a strong effect upon the 
Association. Four training classes are at work. It is 
fair to say that the non-Christians seem to be taking a 
more thoughtful attitude. 





